CHAPTER VI
DRAMATIST
THERE was one way of converting satisfied Victorians to
his views, and Bernard Shaw took it. He began to write
plays himself.
For five years, and in England for a good many more,
his plays fell on stony ground* Indeed, if he had not already
made a name for himself as critic, musical and dramatic,
revolutionary pamphleteer, and Socialist orator, it is doubtful
whether his plays would have fared at first any better than
his novels. The same affronting, veil-tearing, convention-
ridiculing opinions which had marked his novels now
marked his plays, and in polite society such opinions
remained as unacceptable as ever. The fellow had for-
gotten nothing and learnt nothing, except to return to the
fray better equipped and more suitably mounted.
In England the first really effective blow for the New
Drama was struck with the 1889 production of Ibsen's
play, A Doll's House, by Charles Charrington and Janet
Achurch; the second, two years later, with the production
of Ghosts by J. T. Greih's then nascent Independent
Theatre. It was for this organization, the Left Theatre of
its day, that in 1892 Shaw completed a play which he had
started in collaboration with William Archer seven years
before, and laid aside because he had used up the whole of
Archer's plot in the first half of the first act. Digging it
out and completing it, Shaw handed the play to Mr, Grein,
who promptly produced it at the Royalty Theatre in Dean
Street, which closed its doors in 1939. The play, called
Widowers' Houses, dealt with the evils of slum land-
lordism. It was not a success; but it was a shock. Its
Ibsenish author left the theatre with the laurels of notoriety
adorning his mephistophelean brow, and woke up next
morning to find himself infamous.
So the following year he tried again, hugely enjoying his
diabolical reputation and fully realizing that even bad pub-
licity is still publicity. This time, in 1893, the play was
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